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To the Young Ladies of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland tvho^ either at School or at Home, 
are now under Instruction, 

My Young Friends, 

The following chapters have been written for 
your use and benefit. To you they are respectfully dedicated. 
That their perusal may afiTord you some salutary entertain- 
ment and practical advice has been my aim and solicitude. 
At a time when the public mind is so much agitated by 
recent political changes in neighbouring countries, and 
when monarchy and republicanism are the burden of 
conversation in almost every circle in British society, it is 
refreshing to retire from a world of bustle and noise for the 
purpose of addressing a community of joyous youthful 
spirits upon subjects of quiet importance. While the nations 
of Europe are convulsed to their centre — while monarchs 
and statesmen are forced to seek refuge on our hospitable 
shores until the political storm be overpast — you, my young 
friends, sit in undisturbed repose in those peaceful retreats, 
where you have assembled under the guardianship of kind 
and competent instructors, to prepare for future usefulness 
and respectability. The rise and fall of empires, farther 
than the preparation of your history lessons is concerned, 
give you very little uneasiness. And while your own seats 
at the table and at the desk are in a state of security, and 
while you retain the favourable opinion of your governess 
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and your parents, the fearful rocking and Rhaking of thrones, 
and the deposition of kings and queens that have been 
occurring during the last few months, produce in your minds 
no anxious disquetude nor dismal forebodings. Ob happy 
girls ! But while T notice your enviable indifference to pass- 
ing events, I am deeply sensible of your faithful adherence 
to the queen and constitution of these realms. J wish all 
her majesty's subjects were actuated by feelings of such 
loyal and devoted attachment as are cherished and retained 
by you. For then we should have no insurrectionary 
movements^ no seditious meetings, no out-burstings of 
disaffection and disloyalty. It is matter of gratitude and 
exultation that the people of this country are ruled by a 
sovereign who is an ornament to our sex, the pride of her 
subjects, and the admiration of neighbouring princes. And 
I trust there are no young ladies in any part of her majesty's 
vast dominions that value the honour and the benefit of 
living under the gentle sway of her government more 
sincerely and thankfully than those whom I am now ad- 
dressing. But although I have nothing to fear from political 
excitement as an obstacle to the perusal of these chapters, 
there are other causes which may render my counsels un- 
acceptable. Perhaps the style or phraseology may not suit 
the taste of lively animated girls. I knew before I com- 
menced that the duty I undertook was very formidable. 
For if I communicated my advice in a strain of stem 
philosophy or melancholy dulness, I was conscious that 
it would be laid aside for examination until some more 
convenient season, which is tantamount to an utter condem- 
nation of its contents. If on the other hand, I pandered too 
much to the yet unformed and undirected taste of my 
juvenile readers, by presenting my instructions in a garb of 
superficial levity or childish sprightliness, I should defeat 
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the very purpose I am eager to effect. Whether I have 
succeeded in steering my way judiciously between these 
two extremes, and rendering my remarks readable both by 
the lighthearted and the serious of my young friends, I must 
leave you to judge. Whenever amusement can be legiti- 
mately blended with instruction I should be the last in the 
world to pronounce it inadmissible. Innocent playfulness 
and youthful vivacity ought to be encourged rather than 
impeded in their natural flow. They are essential to health 
and existence. But in treating of subjects connected with 
the culture of the intellectual powers and the inc^ilcation of 
moral duties, it would be impossible at times to avoid a 
sober and didactic tone of expression. Except, however, 
where it is indispensable, J have been careful not to 
introduce one sentence calculated to check the play of those 
joyous emotions and lively sentiments in which the merriest 
among you are accustomed to indulge. I do not forget that 
I am addressing many young ladies who, " live and move 
and feel that they are happier than they know." You will 
discover that my great object has been to aid in directing 
your youthful feelings into a proper current, and to furnish 
such suggestions as will enable you to co-operate more ef- 
fectually with your parents and teachers in giving a salutary 
discipline to the faculties of the understanding and the af- 
fections of the heart. Hoping that, under the blessing of 
providence, this humble attempt may contribute to your 
future improvement and happiness, 

I am^ my dear young friends 

Yours, with best wishes, 

August, 1848. THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAP. I. 

RELIGION. 

This subject naturally comes first. Our respon- 
sibilities to the Great Ruler over all should be 
constantly kept before our notice. It is a re- 
flection, no less wonderful than true, that every 
one that is born into thc^ world is destined 
to live for ever. This we should not have dis- 
covered by our own unassisted reason. It has 
been revealed to us by. a direct communication 
from heaven. The Bible, which is the word of 
God, contains every truth and precept necessary 
for immortal beings like ourselves. It is a book 
full of majesty and authority. It bears the im- 
press of a God upon every page, and it is handed 
down to us authenticated by a brightness of testi- 
mony that is unparalleled. This book represents 
God as possessing all power. He had only to say, 
" let there be light" and the whole universe was 
illuminated. He created all worlds and upholds 
them by the word of his power. He controls all 
events, and minutely observes every circumstance. 
Not a sparrow falls to the ground without His 
notice. He knows all the workings in the in- 
nermost recesses of our hearts. Not a thought 
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escapes His cognizance. He is a God of infinite 
purity and cannot look upon sin with complacency. 
He abhors wickedness. He is a jealous God and 
will not allow His rightful glory to be given to 
another with impunity. If the Bible only im- 
parted this information it would but awaken our 
fears and our terrors. We are all sinful, weak 
creatures, abounding with imperfections and 
transgressions. "We might exclaim, "what a 
great and terrible God is the Lord." The scrip- 
tures, however, do not stop here. They furnish 
us with the most joyful intelligence ; they repre- 
sent the character of this Almighty Being, as full 
of the most tender benevolence, and the animated 
and spirit-stiring descriptions they give us of His 
proceedings with the human race, are calculated 
to call forth our delight and our gratitude. Al- 
though my juvenile readers are well acquainted 
with Bible history, and have often, I hope, read 
the cheerful news of Redemption with suitable 
feelings, it may not be out of place here to give, 
in a few words, an epitome of that ^eat scheme 
which will be, to all who embrace it, matter of 
endless rejoicing. 

God made man in his own image ; 
but not until in the fulness of His beneficence, he 
had prepared a world ready for his reception. 
Adam and his wife Eve were placed in the love- 
liest spot in creation — a garden abounding with 
all sorts of fruits and other productions, fascinating 
to the eye and delicious to the palate. No doubt 
the sources of their happiness were numerous and 
inexhaustible. As man was a free agent, it was 
necessary to test his willingness to submit to the 
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laws of his Creator ; for even angels had through 
pride and disobedience fallen from their high 
estate. Adam had the whole range of paradise 
without restraint or restriction, except one par- 
ticidar tree. From the fruit which grew on this 
tree he was duly warned to abstain. He was 
neither to taste nor touch it ; for if he did, the 
penalty would be immediate and awful. But 
through a fatal curiosity both Adam and Eve vio- 
lated this simple command, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their benevolent Creator. They thus 
brought death into the world. It appears from 
the scriptures that all the human race would have 

Eerished everlastingly, had not that glorious scheme 
een provided, by which the stern justice of Je- 
hovah has been satisfied, and the guilt of man s 
transgressions atoned for. 

The Son of God oflfered, in the ful- 
ness of his mysterious pity, to take upon Himself 
our nature and to suflFer death in our stead. In 
due time he came into our world, as we read in 
the gospels, and executed this benevolent under- 
taking ; and has thus rendered our path to immor- 
tal happiness as practicable and as easy as if our 
first parents had never broken God's command- 
ments. He not only died the just for the unjust, 
but He has left recorded for our instruction many 
delightful lessons, and He has left us an example 
which every christian should aim at copying. 

In the absence of such provision for 
our endless happiness, the world would be a bleak 
and dreary wilderness. Without the sublime hope 
of obtaining the favor of that Great Being who 
created us, existence would be almost insupportable. 
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Some young people think that man's 
iniquities might he forgiven >vithout such a sacri^ 
fice. They do not consider the holiness and justice 
of the Almighty. When angels manifested pride 
and obstinacy they were banished from heaven for 
ever. There are many circumstances, connected 
with God's government of the world, too lofty 
for our comprehension. We may ask why was the 
human will left free ? Why was man not com- 
pelled to do what is right ? Perhaps there could 
DC no happiness without having the power of act- 
ing from choice. This is very likely. At all 
events it is our duty not to murmur at, but cheer- 
fully to acquiesce in, whatever has been command- 
ed by the God of heaven. Many are unwilling 
to submit to the rules and precepts of scripture ; 
the proud dislike scriptural humility — the gay are 
reluctant to give up pomp and vanity — the giddy 
have a distaste for that serious thought and re- 
flection which religion demands — and the wicked 
shrink from that strictness and purity of behaviour 
which must characterize the followers of gospel 
truth. But there is no stronger proof of the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures than the circumstance, that 
human nature is opposed to the views which they 
set forth. Our duty is simply to take the Bible for 
our guide. It is enough for us that its doctrines 
have emanated from that Divine Being upon whose 
benevolence we are constantly depending-in whom 
we live, move, and have our beings and with whom 
we hope to dwell for ever in a higher sphere. We 
should be acting contrary to the dictates of reason 
and common sense were we to hesitate a moment 
in tendering our unqualified obedience. 
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But religion is not without its delights; 
and these delights are of a very lofty nature. 
Have not my juvenile readers sometimes performed 
little offices at home that have called forth ex- 
pressions of approval from their parents? And 
don t you remember what indescribable feelings 
were excited in your mind when their eyes beamed 
on you their smile of satisfaction! Or suppose 
the Queen of England had observed your conduct 
with approbation, and had written you some 
kind letters expressive of her good opinion, — ad- 
ding that her Majesty and the ladies about her 
court would be happy to see you on some specified 
day, at Windsor Castle, or some other of her royal 
residences. You would be overjoyed, and full of 
expectancy and preparation until the eventful day 
arrived when you would be admitted among all 
the splendours of royalty. But these all sink into 
insignificance when compared with the pleasure 
of obtaining the approving smile of the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords,— of being permitted 
to hold intercourse with Him here, and to enter 
at last those splendid mansions in Heaven which 
He has prepared for those who serve Him in 
spirit ana truth. Though you must be prepared 
to exercise self-denial, and make a departure from 
the world's usuages when you enter on the pursuits 
of piety, there are promises and consolations and 
hopes that are far more than compensatory. You 
will find religion s ways truly to be ways of plea- 
santness. When we consider the brevity of life 
and the uncertainty of every thing earthly, it seems 
surprising that we can attach so much value to 
perishable objects, while those that relate to our 

B 5 
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best interests are treated with comparative indiffer- 
ence. I think the world presents no lovelier sight 
than that of a young lady who, while she attends 
to all the essential accomplishments of both mind 
and person and unites heartily in every wholesome 
recreation, has the moral courage to take a decided 
stand on the side of religion — ^to surrender all her 
powers and affections to the service of that glori- 
ous Being from whom she received them, and 
even to bear with unflinching resolution the shy 
and wanton raillery of some of her more frivolous 
and unreflecting companions ! 

Youth is the season for piety. God 
looks with complacency on an early devotedness 
to His service. "A flower when offered in the 
bud is no mean sacrifice." Religion fully satisfies 
the longings of young hearts after happiness. No 
earthly pleasures can effect this. There is always 
an " aching void," after the vanities of life have 
made their contributions to youthful enjoyment, 
which religion only can fill up. Religion throws 
charms around every other acquisition, and en- 
hances the value of every personal and mental 
accomplishment. Though some of your young 
acquaintances may at first give expressions to their 
regrets that you are so scrupulously observant of 
christian duties, they will soon be led to admire the 
wisdom of your choice and the decision of your cha- 
racter; and perhaps by the silent powerful working 
of your conduct on their minds they may eventu- 
ally be induced to adopt the same course. There is 
noyoung lady, however limited her sphere, whomay 
not by a consistent example exert a very salutary in- 
fluence upon others ; and in this quiet, unassuming 
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way, under the blessing of God, do immense good. 

It is matter of thankfulness that vre 
live in an age and in a country in which the pro- 
fessors of Christianity have great privileges. To 
use scriptural phraseology, " every man may wor- 
ship under his vine and under his figtree and none 
shall make him afraid." It is even deemed re- 
putable to be religious. So that although the true 
followers of the Kedeemer vnll always have more 
or less to take up their cross, there never was a 
period when piety was exposed to so small a share 
of obloquy. 

I shall conclude this chapter by ob- 
serving that religion must be an indwelling 
principle; not merely consisting in external ob- 
servances of certain christian duties. It must 
influence every thought and word and action of 
your lives— or it is not genuine. There is a faithful 
monitor — conscience — to whose admonitions and 
suggestions you will do well to take constant heed. 
It has been originally placed within our breast by 
consummate wisdom, and only requires a know- 
ledge of the Divine law to invest its reproof and 
approval with absolute authority. " Conscience," 
as a popular writer beautifully observes, " has its 
dwelling deep within. It is seated with its lamp 
down in the hidden world among the vital senti- 
ments and movements at the very springs of action, 
among the thoughts, motives, intentions, and 
wishes." Never Tend a deaf ear to its mildest 
remonstrances, but rather cherish its tenderness 
and susceptibility ; and you may depend upon its 
moral guidance through a world of wickedness. 



CHAP. 11. 

PARENTS. 

I am sure all my young readers have often 
repeated the fifth commandment with deep in- 
terest. It is the only one in the decalogue to 
which a promise is annexed; and it harmonizes 
beautifully with our natural feelings, as there are 
no human beings so deserving of our love and 
regard as our parents. Who, I would ask, ten- 
derly cherished and protected you during the 
helpless period of infancy and childhood ? Who 
patiently endured all your early fretfulness, pee- 
vish tempers, and other numberless and unbearable 
annoyances ? Who fostered your infantile eflforts 
to walk and speak, and to form acquaintance with 
surrounding objects ? Who procured you all the 
comforts and luxuries of dress and food, at a time 
when you could do nothing for yourselves? 
Who are at the expense of sending you to school 
for the cultivation and enlargement of your minds 
and the refinement of your manners ? Who are 
most solicitous to promote your present and future 
well-being ? I might fill the whole chapter with 
a list of interrogations, and the reply to each 
and all of them would be— OUR PARENTS. I 
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have heard of Beveral instances in which individu- 
als, who notoriously dishonored their parents, were 
suddenly and prematurely cut off; thus reversing 
the promise of long-life and happiness implied in 
the concluding clause of the command. We are 
at any rate, certain that disrespectful behaviour to 
father or mother, as insubordination to their au- 
thority, is very displeasing to God. It shews 
deep ingratitude. The child who disobeys her 
parents is wanting in all the finer sensibilities of 
our nature. She cannot reflect upon what they 
have done for her; otherwise she would rejoice in 
an opportunity of complying with their requests, 
or in conferring on them a kindness. Those who 
are inattentive or indifferent to a parent's wishes, 
lose many of the most exquisite enjoyments of 
existence. Some of the sweetest emotions of 
which the young heart is susceptible arise from the 
exercise of filial duty and affection. There are 
other reasons why you should acquiesce in all 
your parents' suggestions with cheerful readiness. 
Having lived longer in the world than you and 
learned wisdom by experience, they are more 
competent to judge what is right and proper for 
you than you can possibly be yourselves. They 
passed through very similar scenes to those which 
you have to encounter; for Solomon very correctly 
says — '* There is nothing new under the sun" — 
and therefore their counsel and opinion ought to 
be duly valued. Even when their advice is totally 
at variance with the gay schemes which in the 
plenitude of your thoughtlessness and inexperi- 
ence you may have devised for yourselves, you 
will find it wise promptly to act upon it. You 
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will at the same time shew your good sense and 
filial attachment. You may for instance eagerly 
desire to attend a place of conviviality which 
to you appears both rational and innocent, but 
your request meets with a decided refusal. Un- 
der such circumstances, some will pout and fret, 
shew all sorts of sullenness, dejection of spirits, 
and even affect indisposition ! But a young lady 
of well-regulated intellect, whose feelings are 
controlled by high principle, or by a sense of filial 
duty, will reason with herself thus. — "Well, I 
should like exceedingly to attend this place of 
amusement ; there will be so much pleasure, and 
I should see so many of my young friends, — 
I wish my father was not so very particular and 
decided. But then I must not act contrary to 
his wishes; I must obey him cheerfully, even 
if I were to sacrifice such a treat. But, when I 
think farther, — ^he knows best what is for my ad- 
vantage ; perhaps he may perceive in this juvenile 
meeting some snare or danger lurking, that my 
youth and inexperience hinder me from observing. 
One thing 1 know, he loves me too well to deprive 
me of any safe, rational enjoyment; for he seldom 
refuses my requests. I shall therefore with unruf- 
fled good humour acquiesce in his wishes, and 
own the superiority of his judgement." 

This is just such a process of reflec- 
tion as ought to be conducted in every young 
lady's mind on such an emergency, and if she ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, it will be creditable 
to her understanding and will enhance her moral 
dignity. Her own flow of spirits will experience 
no interruption by disappointment, and she will 
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contribute materially to the happiness of her 
parents by convincing them that they have a 
daughter who can appreciate their advice. 

I have great fault to find with a class 
of young ladies who abound with important 
secrets. One would suppose they had a little 
kingdom to govern, or a little French republic to 
organize, they have so many private transactions 
which it would be almost treasonous to divulge. 
It is impossible to obtain possession of one of 
these precious secrets without making a solemn 
vow never to utter a syllable about it to either 
father or mother. There may be nothing culpa- 
ble about the trifles they would conceal, but it 
is the principle involved in hiding anything from 
our parents that I oppose. They should be con- 
sulted in every matter that is not purely childish. 
The folly of young people seldom appears more 
conspicuous than when they disregard the opinion 
not merely of parents but of all who are their 
seniors. How much may be learned from the 
wisdom of age ! you cannot engage in any legiti- 
mate pastime or pursuit, in which a fond parent 
will not feel an interest ; and it is therefore as 
absurd as it is wicked to invest your juvenile pro- 
ceedings either in or out of doors with an air of 
clandestine mysteriousness. 

Should your father or mother some- 
times thwart your intentions in reference to the 
books you read, the young friends with whom you 
associate, or the recreations in which you indulge, 
it is not enough that, as in the case of the social 
party mentioned before, you yield unmurmuring- 
ly to their suggestions. You must beware of 
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another grievous oflFence against parental dignity^ 
which I grieve to say is too prevalent among 
young la£es who ought to know better. And 
that is, breathing freety their disappointment ill- 
naturedly before others, — ^as "my father is so 
cruel !" or " my mother is very inconsiderate" — 
or "they are both so unkind and unfeeling!" 
Such conduct cannot be too severely censured. 

You may sometimes imagine your 
parents to be irritable and unsocial. Human 
temperaments are not all alike; our dispositions 
vary as much as our countenances. Then there 
are times and circumstances in people's lives when 
suavity of temper and vivacity of manners can 
hardly be maintained. The managers of a house- 
hold have many cares and responsibilities which 
you are incompetent to understand. The most 
prosperous parents are scarcely ever ftee from 
anxious solicitudes. And if a degree of mental 
disquietude or ruffled humour be at times observ- 
able it becomes your duty to evince a more affec- 
tionate readiness to do their bidding, and to try 
all the winning endearments you can employ, to 
remove the cause of their excitement and restore 
them to their wonted serenity of mind, A right- 
hearted young lady will sometimes reflect that her 
own future prospects may be one of the anxieties 
that produce such uneasy cogitations in a parent's 
breast, and she will use every indirect method 
that her unpractised ingenuity can discover, to 
soothe and allay such parental feelings as soon as 
they are manifested. 

Your parents' approval should be one 
of the strongest motives to your perseverance at 
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school. You know how fondly they anticipate 
your proficiency in learning, and rectitude in be- 
haviour. Do not disappoint them. Tell them in 
your letters how affectionately you always think of 
them, and how much you value their good opinion. 
Whenever you have an opportunity, give them 
some real proof of the depth of your attachment. 
You may m(]^uire — How ? But a young lady of 
affectionate dispositions, influenced by filial grati- 
tude will seldom feel at a loss for the means of 
giving expression to her feelings. Every day will 
suggest some manner of evidencing your regard 
for them. If you excel in needlework, you may 
prepare a gift of your own execution. In olden 
times, the industry of daughters, in the garb of 
the parents, was always displayed at public festi- 
vals ; especially in the oriental countries and at 
ancient Kome. It was considered a ^eat honor 
for a Roman citizen to appear on pubOc occasions 
in a costume manu&ctured by his daughters. If 
you can associate your elaborate performances 
with filial tenderness it will add materially to 
your happiness. Should your parents not possess 
all the modem accomplishments with which you 
may be adorned, take care of lovin? them the less 
on that account. Consider their deep affection 
for you. And even in the company of the gay 
and the beautiful shew and convince them that 
their quiet, sober, sterling virtues have more at- 
tractions for you than all the splendours and ele- 
gancies of fashionable society. 

You cannot expect to have your 
parents always with you. That would be out of 
the ordinary course of nature. Should you be 
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spared to see them deposited in their last resting 
place, the thoughts that you acted tenderly and 
dutifidly towards them will lessen the awndness 
of the distressing event. To part with those we 
love so dearly is under any circumstances a great 
trial for the affections. But if we have to reflect 
upon instances of unkindness or neglect, which 
we shewed them while we were pririleged with 
their protecting guardianship, the separation will 
be followed by the deepest mental anguish. I 
knew a lady who was generally understood to be 
affectionately kind to her aeed and afflicted mo- 
ther. But after the old lady died, conscience 
upbraided the daughter with her want of sympa- 
thy, and she seemed scarcely able to endure the 
bitter sorrow to which her reflections gave rise. 
I love to see a young and blooming girl denying 
herself of the pleasures and companionship con- 
genial to youth, for the purpose of bestowing the 
charms of her society on an a^ed mother, and of 
rendering all the little civilities and kindnesses 
which a fond warm heart can dictate. Even in 
this life she will have her reward. That girl is 
very blind to her own interests, as well as wanting 
in the finer emotions of the heart, who will not 
ever be on the look out for occasions of manifesting 
her devoted affection to those dear parents, who 
have done so much to promote her welfare, and to 
whom she is bound by the tenderest ties of blood 
and of relationship. 



CHAP. III. 

GOVERNESS OR TEACHER. 

It will be advantageous for you sometimes to 
reflect upon the arduous duties that devolre 
upon the manager of a young ladies' semin- 
ary. Here are a number of young, lively, merry, 
and perhaps some of them thoughtless, mis- 
chievous girls, that have been placed under her 
guardianship at that very period of life when 
they are most difficult to control. She is expected 
to train them to habits of order and subordination 
when their natural buoyancy of spirits will scarcely 
allow them to submit to her wholesome discipline. 
It is her province to soften down all the asperities 
of their tempers, cultivate their dispositions, and 
direct the flow of their emotions into a right 
channel, while many of them act the hypocrite 
and in her absence indulge the very worst feelings 
of their nature. She is expected not only to teach 
them, but to present her instructions to them in 
the most engaging forms in order to captivate them 
with the pursuits of learning and the possession 
of knowledge ; while many of them prize a good 
game at play at a far higher rate than thev do any 
exertions to promote their intellectual culture, or 
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their moral elevation. Only think of your teacher, 
— what an anxious life is hers ! What solicitudes, 
what fears, what douhts, what misgivings, are 
often mingled with the hopes and delights which 
a conscientious teacher of the young experiences 
in her daily lahours ! She has for nearly six months 
at a time to he the representative of a mother. 
Although yoimg herself, which is often the case, 
she must lay aside for your sakes, the viracity and 
sprightliness of youth, and assume all the gravity 
and wisdom of an aged matron. She takes upon 
her a responsihility and a care scarcely compatible 
with her juvenile feelings. But whether she be 
old or young the avocations connected with a 
school are weighty in the extreme. I have some- 
times thought that the celebrated poet who desig- 
nated teaching a *'*' delightful task" must either 
have had too little experience in the work to form 
a just conception of its difficulties, or that he must 
have been blessed with a class of unusually atten- 
tive and manageable children. There is one case in 
which it is delightful, and only one, and that is when 
the pupils appreciate their instructor s efforts to 
improve them ; when they regard her for the time 
being as a second parent ; when they sympathize 
with her in all her endeavours to secure harmony 
and order in the establishment, and vie with each 
other in eagerness to obey her directions and re- 
ceive her counsels. This is the way by which 
both teacher and pupils may be renderea happy. 
Kindness engenders kindness. Your teacher is a 
woman. She is made of the same materials as 
yourselves. She is of like passions and feelings as 
you are. The best girls that ever lived had not an 
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angel for their instructress. We are all imperfect. 
The greatest philosophers and the most eminent 
women that ever flourished in the world had their 
faults and their peculiarities. Do not therefore 
expect jour teacher to he a goddess. 

But you maj reply, " Our goyemess 
is sometimes so very cross; I think she might 
manage us very well without so much sternness 
and severity." Well, perhaps you have some 
reason to murmur. But have you ever consider- 
ed how many provocations she has received in 
the course of the day — ^how tormenting the an- 
noyances occasioned hy some of your schoolmates 
— and whether you have not yourselves behaved 
in amanner fitted to disturb her serenity and repose ! 
Never entertain the idea that she has been unne- 
cessarily harsh, until you have made the inquiry 
I have just hinted. Do so calmly and dispassion- 
ately, and I think you will generally discover, 
that, though there may not have been any open, 
direct violation of the laws to which all girls at 
school are understood to be amenable, there has 
been some little outrage, some slight breach of 
discipline ; some treacherous, clandestine agency 
manifesting itself in a way scarcely noticable; 
some indirect attempts to lower her dignity ; any 
or all of which circumstances would be sufficent 
to interrupt the equanimity of a sensitive mind, 
and to call forth an additional show of rigour and 
authority. Your teacher is compelled to study 
your varied tempers, as well as your mental 
abilities ; and it becomes her duty as well as her 
policy to check the first buddii^ of rebellion. 
She is not only a mother, but a queen, while you 
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remsin under her regal power. If her youthfiil 
subji&cts will not be governed by the mild man- 
dates of affection, she must rule them with a rod 
of iron. She had better not attempt to sway the 
scholastic sceptre at all than to connire at the 
slightest contempt of her queenly authority, or to 
pass by the treasonous movements of her murmur- 
ing, mscontented people with impuni^. Your 
progress in learning and in all the needml accom- 
plishments depends materially on the firmness 
with which she maintains her power. You would 
never murmur at her restrictions, if you could 
only perceive how necessary they are, and how 
much they conduce to effect your own immediate 
moral and intellectual good. 

On the other hand, the consciousness 
of having, not merely complied with your teach- 
er s requirements, but of having in many instances 
anticipated her wishes, is delightful to every sen- 
sitive and well ordered mind. If there be one 
thing more than another that can animate a 
teacher onward in the prosecution of her difficult 
duties, it is the ready sympathy and willing obe- 
dience of her children. Although she may for 
the moment withhold her smile of approval, such 
conduct cannot escape her observation. It will 
always receive from her a kind recognition. Not 
one among a thousand teachers will be insensible 
to a pupu s good behaviour. It is quite in the 
power of young ladies, as I intimated in a former 
chapter, to m^e school one of the happiest places 
in the world, — ^a little Eden. And it ought to 
be so. Here you spend the spring-time of your 
existence. Here you are not merely trained and 
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disciplined for your future position in society; 
but here you generally commence that cmeer which 
will terminate either in hopeless woe or consum- 
mate happiness. Try therefore to surround the 
place of your education with charms and to make 
it that paradisiacal abode which it is perfectly in 
your power to do. Nothing will tend to secure 
this object more than the fostering of that reci- 
procal attachment which ought always to exist 
between yourselves and your instructor. Like 
every other rule of christian morality, the obser- 
vance of that scriptural injunction, to obey them 
that have the rule over us, is promotive of our 
own advantage. 

Convince her by every little attention, 
as well as by cheerful obedience, that you are 
sensible of her merits. Your parents have selected 
her from among a host of others either for her 
distinguished abilities, or her distinguished method 
of imparting knowledge, to imbue your minds 
with right principles, and to give you a liberal 
education. Co-operate with her in all her efforts 
to make you intelligent. Affectionately value her 
admonitions as well as her teachings, and you will 
soon discover a warm and well rounded attach- 
ment growing up mutually between you, that will 
be ajs permanent as life itself. 



CHAP. IV. 

SCHOOLMATES. 

PART I. 

How sweet and how lasting are the friendships 
that are formed at school. In many cases thej 
only terminate with life itself. And perhaps 
even death occasions but a temporary suspen- 
sion of such friendship. If they have learned 
in the school of Chnst, their acquaintanceship 
will doubtless be renewed and consummated in 
a brighter world. There is something truly en- 
liyenmg in the idea, that the little assemblages 
of girls we often witness, now in all the bloom 
and vigour of youth, may in a short time be 
the companions of angels. If young ladies them- 
selyes would more frequently indulge in such 
rational, such lofty reflections, in reference to their 
future destinies, it would have a very salutary in- 
fluence upon their conduct towards each other. 
It would tend to promote continued harmony. 
It would make them considerate and tender and 
forgiving. It would enable them to regard each 
others merits and imperfections in a more reason- 
able light. For it is to be lamented that, both in 
families and schools which have the credit of 
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being well conducted, there are little absurd 
disputations about the veriest trifles. This is 
sadly too common. And it is exceedingly dis- 
couraging to those who are interested in their 
improYement and well-being. If the cause of such 
disagreement were only examined, or if it were 
brought before the teacher, the only legitimate 
arbiter in such cases, the matter would soon be 
decided. But instead of pursuing this course, the 
girl who imagines she has been dishonorably treat- 
ed, allows herself to be agitated. Acting upon this 
sudden impulse, she utters some very provoking 
observations. The choleric feelings of Uie offend- 
ing party are naturally called forth, and she now 
assumes the defensive in a hai^hty and overbear- 
ing style. Replies and rejoinders continue to be 
enunciated in a hostile accent. Other yoimg 
ladies, becoming interested in the contention, faU 
into the ranks on either side. For a time there 
is a loud clatter — not of artillery — but of tongues, 
which is spiritedly kept up until the ammunition 
or excitement is exhausted, or until the bell or 
trumpet announces a cessation of arms by sum- 
moning the belligerent parties to school business or 
to dinner! O what disfigurement of beautiful faces 
may be seen on such occasions ! And what is it 
all about ? I do not ask with little Wihelmine, 
when catechising his old grandfather about a me- 
morable battle, "What thev killed each other 
for ?" and received the unsatisfactory reply — " O 
that I cannot tell, said he, but 'twas a famous 
victory." But if I inquire why all this war of 
words, it will generally be found that it has arisen 
from some misunderstanding or inadvertency, and 
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that a little calm inquiry would have saved all 
this waste of time and temper. Such conduct is 
extremely sinful. It is opposed to the spirit of 
religion. It is also irrational: it seems more 
in keeping with feline propensities to indulge in 
such hickerings, than with the dispositions of 
young ladies, to whom we look for everything 
that IS amiahle. Such conduct would he culpa- 
hle in girls that have heen cradled in ipiorance ; 
but it is monstrous in young persons who are not 
only adorned with understandings, but privileged 
with such means of mental improvement; nor 
could any young lady adopt a surer mode of low- 
ering herself in the estimation of every one whose 
good opinion is worth possessing, than by giving 
unbridled rein to her organs of speech under such 
exciting circumstances f 

There is another evil that prevails in 
schools and often gives rise to unpleasantness. It 
is when some particular girl is ipade the subject 
of sly or ill-natured gossip. The cause is gene- 
rally the most trivial imaginable. Perhaps she 
has uintentionally done or said something not al- 
together pleasing to a few others. If she were 
informed of the circumstance, which would be 
the proper course, she would no doubt either re- 
tract what she had said, or apologize for it ; or 
perhaps it would be discovered that she had said 
or done nothing amiss. But instead of this, 
while they are fair to her fiice, there are mysteri- 
ous whisperings going on when she is absent or at 
a distance. Her bad qualities are enumerated and 
magnified, the good ones of course omitted or de- 
preciated ; and they at length privately come to 
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the conclusion that she is not deserving the honor 
of their companionship ! 

Or a young lady may possess superior 
personal attractions, carrying off the palm of beau- 
ty ; or may be endowed wiu fine capabilities of 
mind, which enables her to excel in most of the 
inteUectual exercises of school; or may be the 
daughter of yeiy wealthy parents and supposed to 
shew an undue degree of dignity, when it only 
arises from her natural carriage. In each of these 
circumstances, jealousy too frequently arises in the 
bosoms of her school-mates ; or rather, '^ pale 
enyy, that withers at another's joy and scorns the 
happiness it cannot reach," influences their beha- 
viour, and very much lessens the haruiony of their 
society. If there be little slanderers in the school 
this poor girl, who is guilty of beauty or wealth 
or genius, becomes the victim of their defamation ; 
and they are too glad if they can find any thing 
in her character that may be distorted into a 
blemish, and, by the help of a little exaggeration, 
render her the object of ridicule or dislike. 

Or a young lady may be somewhat 
deformed, or rather deficient in intellectual acute- 
ness ; or the daughter of persons in comparatively 
humble circumstances. In each of these cases 
also, though from different motives, she has 
often to sustain an unbearable amount of con- 
tumely. And all this for traits in her person and 
affsdrs that are unavoidable. While at the same 
time she is equal if not superior to the others in 
point of every quality that is truly estimable. 
But I might fill whole pages in detailing events 
that are perpetually arising to furnish occasion for 
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that mischieyous cliatter in which some joung 
ladies — nay rather, some great girls — ^are prone 
to indulge. 

While you remain at school, according 
to the rules of etiquette and propriety, you are afi 
upon an equality — all suhject to the same rules 
and to the same teachers ; and, unless you wish 
to convert your seminary into a little Pandemoni- 
um, you will keep this principle steadily in view, 
and allow it to influence all your proceedings. 
There ought to he a sisterly affection maintained ; 
you ought to he solicitous to promote each others 
convenience and happiness. And no variety of 
circumstances ought to interfere with the general 
harmony. How ahsurd and yet how common is 
it for a young lady, hecause her parents are well 
to do in the world, to expect extra attention ; to 
address the servants in a commanding tone; to 
treat her schoolmates with a degree of \oftj sauci- 
ness ; and on all occasions to shew a consciousness 
of her superiority ! If any of you are amhitious 
of heing despised hy the whole school, you have 
only to act in such a manner as I have heen de- 
scrihing. " Who maketh you to differ V 

If you he handsome, it is quite right 
that you should be sensible how much nature 
has done for you, and that you should be grate- 
ful to the Giver of all good for the advantage 
of a fair countenance. But humility will add to 
your comeliness and render you more engaging. 
A fine face, or elegant figure, is of itself no re- 
commendation to the wise and good. Do not 
therefore calculate too much on these attractions. 
If you are proud, morose, sullen, disobliging, or 
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unsocial, your beauty will not save you from the 
general dislike of your schoolmates. When I 
see a proud and pretty girl, I invariably think of 
the peacock which struts pompously about among 
the poultry of the farm-yard, the solitary admirer 
of his own magnificent plumage ; while the fowls 
around him, enjoying their own social amuse- 
ments, regard him with dislike and indifference. 
If you are fair, you have the more need to culti- 
vate innocence, modesty, condescension, kindness, 
affection, and all the gentler qualities of your 
nature, in order that they may correspond with 
your external appearance ; otherwise there will 
be a sort of disproportion. Be assured, beauty 
soon fades; and even while it continues it will 
call forth no useful admiration either from your 
playmates or friends, unless accompanied by the 
more sterling and intrinsic beauty of the mind 
and heart. 

If you possess genius or intellectual 
cleverness, this is no reason why you should as- 
sert a claim to superiority. If you find greater 
facility in performing school exercises and pre- 
paring lessons than other girls, and do not make 
greater progress than they, your conduct will be 
culpable. The Almighty Creator, while he has 
eqiially distributed bodily instincts among the 
members of the human family, has, for purposes 
best known to himself, very much varied his 
bestowment of mental capabilities. To some he 
has given one, to some two, to some five, to some 
ten talents ; and of those to whom much is given 
much will be required. Do not forget your 
responsibility. Aim at excellence. Many who 
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are naturally apt at receiving instruction depend 
too much on the brightness and strength of their 
original powers, and for want of due attention and 
dihgence never arrive at high attainments. I 
could name several girb who might have been 
ornaments to the sphere of life in which they 
respectively moved, had they only devoted a small 
share of assiduity to mental cultivation, — ^but 
imagining that native genius, in the absence of 
industry would do everything for them, are in 
their acquisitions now below mediocrity. A girl 
with moderate abilities, by well directed applica- 
tion, will often triumph over educational obstacles 
which one of shining parts and indolent habits 
would not be able to surmount. Providence has 
wisely arranged that only a small proportion of 
the people are gifted with extraordinary powers 
of mind ; for if all were intellectual and literary, 
what would become of the essential every-day 
duties of domestic life ? And it is a consolation 
to those who are not among the talented few, 
that virtue and piety, and even worldly happiness, 
are but seldom associated with brilliancy of intel- 
lect. When one grace is wanting, we generally 
find it conipensated by the superior attractions of 
another. The lesson I wish you to draw from 
these remarks is, that if strong powers of mind 
are accompanied with pride and indolence, they 
become a curse rather than a blessing. But if 
a young lady of good natural genius be diligent, 
modest, humble and affectionate, she will shed a 
soft and charming influence over the whole school. 
Her sweetness and urbanity of temper will dis- 
arm jealousy, and a reciprocal play of kind emo- 



tions will be carried on between herself and those 
by whom she is surrounded. 

Talk not of talents ; what hast thou to do P — 
Thy duty, be thy portion five or two. 
Talk not of talents ; is thy duty done ? — 
Thou hadst sufficient, were they ten or one ! 



CHAP. V. 

SCHOOLMATES. 



In your intercourse with each other observe the 
rules of etiquette and politeness as scrupulously 
as when you are in the society of the gay 
and the fashionable. Good manners will thus 
become easy and habitual, and your mutual re- 
spect for each other will be fostered and in- 
creased. Learn to think clearly and orderly, 
and you will soon speak with flowing elegance. 
Avoid all coarse expressions. Young ladies gener- 
ally are too talkative. When they once begin, 
especially if the topic be a favourite one, they 
scarcely know where or when to stop. It would 
be well if they would be less extemporaneous, 
and think twice before they speak once. Others 
are so impatient to utter their sentiments on the 
subject that they cannot wait for a fair opportunity, 
and thus unceremoniously and improperly inter- 
rupt some of their playmates in the very middle 
of their conversation. Ornithologists inform us 
that the thrush, or the blackbird, or linnet, may 
often be observed extending its ear, listening to 
the dulcet notes of some distant songster, and 
maintaining strict silence until the other has con- 
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eluded its lay; then, and not till then, pouring 
out its own sweet melodies to swell the music of 
the groves. From this instinctive conduct of the 
little warhlers, young ladies may obtain a very 
salutary and instructive lesson. "When you be- 
come women you will discover that people are not 
esteemed in proportion to their much speaking; 
often the very reverse. There is an eloquence m 
silence. The following lines from an Arabic 
writer are beautifully expressive. See Proverbs 
xvii. 27, 28. 

Keep silence thou, nor Rpeak but when besought ; 
"Who listens long grows tired of what is told, — 
"With tones of silver though the tongue be fraught, 
Enow this— that silence of itself is gold. 

In refined society, we may oflten observe a gifted 
lady maintaining an entire silence throughout the 
whole of an animated conversation ; and yet 
manifesting by the ^^ sparkling intelligence" of 
her countenance, not only the lively interest she 
felt in the discussion, but her own competency to 
have thrown light upon the subject, haa her un- 
assuming modesty sdlowed her to speak. In a 
company where there is much varied wit and 
imagination and talent, what can be more annoy- 
ing than to see one individual, who may be 
endowed with ready powers of utterance, monopo- 
lizing almost the entire attention ? Some ladies 
talk because they are fond of hearing their own 
sweet voices ; without considering the possibility 
that their discourses may not be equally enchant- 
ing to the ears of others. How common dso 
is it for some of these eloquent ladies, because 
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they know they are capable of sa3dng bright 
things, to allow the flashes of their wit to play 
upon the character of individuals who are absent ; 
and though they may utter nothing in the shape 
of defamation yet the shafts of sprightly ridicule, 
directed by their volubility, often take effect and 
produce a tremendous amount of uneasiness. In- 
stances of this kind are daily occurring in every 
circle of society. And let me tell you, these 
events are all traceable to early training. A 
little self-denial and care in youth would have 
saved society most of those evils which we have 
now to deplore. Begin in time. Adopt now the 
rules which ought to regulate your social inter- 
course through life. Never talk because you have 
got something to say. Reflect whether some of 
your schoolmates have not some better information 
to impart. If you are very fond of talking, learn 
to set bounds to your desires, and, instead of in- 
dulging yourself in long continued and frequent 
loquacity, rather give place to the more timid and 
hesitating of your little community. This will 
gain you fresh companionship, and secure you 
additional esteem. Above all things take care of 
backbiting. Shew the utmost tenderness for the 
failings of others. Suppress any idea that arises 
in your mind likely to wound another's reputation, 
or to give the slightest pain to another's feelings ; 
and in all your mtercourse, whether cheerful or 
sober, be influenced by that rule of unparalleled 
reasonableness, "Do unto others as you would 
otheis should do unto you." 

There is another advice I should like 
to give upon this subject of conversation ; and I 
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deem it most important. Do not confine your- 
selves to the common chitchat, the voluble small 
talk, that engrosses so much of the attention, not 
merely of young ladies, but, I am sorry to add, 
of middle-aged and old ladies to some consider- 
able extent. That you must now and then con- 
verse about dress and recreation, and various other 
matters of trifling interest, is very proper, and 
indeed unavoidable. It is a habit of frequently 
conversing with each other upon serious and solid 
topics that I wish to inculcate. For instance; 
when you are abroad in the fields or in the garden, 
multitudes of objects are constantly presenting 
themselves to your notice, almost inviting your 
investigation. The little daisy, 

That little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing honr, 
And weathers every sky. 

And not merely the little daisy, which everybody 
admires and loves, but all the efflorescent trib^ 
of summer, autumn, winter, and spring ; which 
in silent, significant language, tell their own 
simple story, or sing their own sweet song — 

Over the woodland, over the lea. 

Dancing merrily there are we. 
Sometimes mounted on stems aloft, 

We wave over broom and heather, 
To meet the kiss of the zephyr soft. 

Sometimes close together, 
Tired of dancing tired of peeping, 
Under the whin you'll find us sleeping. 

Also, the beautifully variegated butterflies, pursu- 
ing their gambols among the lilies of the field; the 
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innumerable little flies sporting in a sunshine of 
delight their ephemeral existence; and the uni- 
yersallj admired bee, rifling the blossoms of their 
sweets, providing for the coming winter with be- 
coming industry, and storing its delicious wealth 
in a cell constructed upon the most scientific prin- 
ciples and with the most architectural beauty ! 

These delightful excursions will not 
only fill your hearts with extacy, and, as you 
bound over hill and dale promote your health and 
vivacity, but all nature— every field, every tree, 
every piece of water, every cloud, every gleam of 
sunshine — ^will furnish you with matter for en- 
livening conversation. 

In these wonders, these beauties, there 
is not only a proof, but an immediate expression of 
a Creating Intelligence. You cannot see Him with 
your bodfly eyes, but in these works of His hands 
you can trace His existence as accurately as you 
can perceive the skill of a mechanic in any work 
of art. Not a blade of grass, not a flower, not 
an insect, not a living creature that breathes and 
moves, but utters form voluminous and significant 
demonstrations of the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of a presiding Deity. Whether you choose 
botany, natural histonr, pneumatics, hydrostatics, 
optics, chemistry, hydraulics, or any other branch 
of natural philosophy, for your subject of con- 
versation, you will discover in it a gratification 
which no common-place topic could aSford. You 
will be unavoidably led to look through nature 
up to nature's God. Your capacities will gradu- 
ally expand. You will be induced to read works 
on these various subjects; and it is a happy cir- 
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cumstance that such works, elegantly and forcibly 
written, are available. In your excursions of 
pleasure, this habit of reflection will enable you 
to find — " books in the running brooks ; sermons 
in stones, and good in every thing." And you 
will learn more gratefully to appreciate that glori- 
ous revelation from heaven, which informs you 
that if you surrender your affections and minds 
to religion you will be able to say that, that Al- 
mighty Being, whose works have so much excited 
your admiration, is "Your God for ever and ever." 

It strikes me, while writing, that, as 
many of the enchanting subjects connected with 
the works of nature must be omitted in the ordi- 
nary school exercises, a few girls athirst for know- 
ledge, could not better employ their leisure intervals 
than in making a rudimental acquaintance with 
these departments of knowledge in company. You 
would tnus unconsciously organize yourselves into 
a mutual-improvement society. A lifetime would 
be too short to obtain a thorough insight into the 
sciences comprised in naturm philosophy and 
natural history. But by setting apart two or 
three hours each week for the purpose, you will 
soon acquire such an acquaintance with the ele- 
mentary branches as will impart to your minds a 
sublime and lasting gratification, and raise your 
conceptions of the Ureator's wisdom and bene- 
ficence. 

It is a very excellent method for girls 
to read the scriptures together, and to make every 
passage the subject of inquiry and remark. You 
may sometimes be obliged to consult your teacher, 
or a commentary ; but if you proceed in a hum- 
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ble, prayerful spirit, the eyes of your understand- 
ings will be enlightened, and you will perceive 
beauties in holy writ that the careless peruser is 
constantly passing over unnoticed. In after life 
the advantage of such exercises will be sensibly 
experienced. 

By habituating yourselves to hold in- 
tercourse on such sublime subjects as these, you 
will soon lose your relish for that insipid, mono- 
tonous conversation which too generally prevails 
even among the professedly educated ana pious. 
It is not fashionable at present to converse upon 
subjects which to human beings are the most 
spirit-stirring and momentous; but ladies who 
have the moral courage to depart from social 
usages, and modestly and spiritedly to rebuke the 
nonsensical frivolousness of the a^e, and intro- 
duce into society those topics which most concern 
immortal beings, merit the character of hero- 
ines. They have to come out from among the 
mass. But although the instances are not so 
numerous as we might desire, they are many; 
and the results of their womanly decision have 
been glorious. Who could resist the arguments 
and entreaties of a fine and accomplished woman, 
when in despite of the allurements of gaiety, she 
becomes the humble votary of religion and pleads 
the cause of the Redeemer with all the silent sig- 
nificance of a life of consistent piety, and with all 
the earnest eloquence she can command ? Many 
a profligate has been reclaimed by such well-timed 
and judicious reproof as such a lady is capable of 
admmistering. It is to be hoped that when you 
arrive at the age of womannood, the tone of 
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fashionable conversation may have undergone a 
salutary change. At all events, prepare your- 
selves to be as useful as possible in your day and 
generation. You may be the instruments of bring- 
ing about that desideratum by the influence you 
may exert on the customs of social life. 

Another suggestion. Take care of 
imparting to each other any family affair that 
your parents may have confided to you privately. 
Act honorably on all occasions. It is not well 
for girls to have many secrets. If you be entrusted 
with any confidential afiairs never make a breach 
of faith by divulging them. I do not approve of 
girls exhibiting to their schoolmates the written 
communications they receive from their parents, 
and making their worldly circumstances, whether 
adverse or flourishing, the subject of conversation. 
This is exceedingly unwise. The reasons will 
appear obvious. There is a sacredness about a 
parent's correspondence that ought to be duly 
prized. I used to be of opinion that young ladies 
should have no secrets among themselves. Wiser 
persons than I am think differently, and I bow to 
their authority. The Scotch poet says every one, 
young and old, has something that must not be 
told to any one. A German writer says — 

There is a creed in every heart, 

Unsyllabled, uDSUDg ; 
A creed that never strays beyond 

The portals of the tongue. 
There is a hope the world knows not, 

And mayhap may never know, 
"Whether rising to fruition — 

Sinking in a sea of woe. 
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There is a something oever breathed, 

Not even to the dearest, — 
A something, that in joy or grief, 

Is to the heart the nearest. 
There's many, many a silent thing 

Secluded in the heart 
Of every man or woman here, 

Which they to none impart. 

But if young ladies must have secrets let them 
keep them honorably and faithfully. 

The last advice I have to give on this 
head is copied from a very high authority — " Be 
kindly affectioned one to another;" "rejoice with 
them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep." 
Cultivate a spirit of mutual sympathy. Be ready 
to assist eacn other over a difficulty ; but never 
apply for help when you can avoid it. Bear 
with each others peculiarities and tempers. Take 
care of spying out motes in the eyes of your 
schoolmates, while you have beams in your own. 
Let a spirit of christian unanimity pervade your 
proceedings, and your school will indeed be a 
little paradise. 



CHAP. VI. 

STUDY. 

It has pleased our Creator to endow us with 
mental capacities and powers susceptible of in- 
finite enlargement and culture. We are hereby 
distinguished from all other tribes of animated 
existence. These noble capabilities of mind have 
been given to us for a great purpose. Thej 
are talents committed to our trust, and for whose 
improvement we must render an account to the 
Great Bestower of them. In former times it 
was generally considered that our sex was natu- 
rally deficient in intellectual energy ; and conse- 
auently few efibrts were made in ladies' schools to 
aevelop qualities that were supposed to have no 
inherent existence. Hence the superficial charac- 
ter of the education given to the women of pre- 
ceding generations. But you live in an age when 
the absurd ideas of woman's intellectual feebleness 
are exploded, and when her capability of arriving 
at even literary eminence is almost universally ac- 
knowledged. There is scarcely a walk in the 
whole field of science and philosophy over which 
feminine genius has not thrown its illuminations. 
In poetry and works of taste and fancy she has 
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been a large and constant contributor. Society 
has at length yielded to conviction, and, as an 
atonement for past neglect, is now establishing its 
seminaries for young ladies on better principles, 
and adapting the means of instruction to the pre- 
cious germs of immortal intellect which it is the 
business of education to cherish and direct. The 
salutary eflfects of these great improvements you 
experience. You may be unconscious of these 
benefits, as indeed you necessarily must be, but 
if you could witness the processes employed in 
teaching young people in your sphere of life some 
fifty or sixty years ago, you would perceive a very 
striking contrast. The very books you read, if 
compared with the school-books of the preceding 
half-century, would convince you that our female 
ancestors, though some of them were distinguished 
for their talents, piety, and learning, had no such 
opportunities in their girlhood of progressing in 
knowledge so rapidly, so extensively, and so well 
as the young ladies of the present golden age. The 
most effectual way of shewing that you appreciate 
these advantages, is by devoting a willing and 

f)ersevering application to your various studies and 
essons. 

Some persons represent the road to 
learning as a smooth pavement or a flowered walk. 
There are certainly pleasures even in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; but they cannot be procured 
without pajring the legitimate price of time and 
assiduity. Less toil and application are necessary 
from some than others ; but no mental brightness, 
no natural aptness for receiving instruction, can 
atone for the want of patient industry. A shrewd 
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writer very justly remarks, that " Man in the 
mental, as well as the material world, must earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. He must 
father his gold by grains from the river s bed ; or 
fetch his pearls from ocean s cave at the hazard of 
his life — and often dive into awful abysses to 
bring up nothing but the cockle-shell or the weed." 
He alludes more especially to the philosopher in- 
vestigating the wonders and mysteries of nature ; 
but his remarks are applicable to every one deser- 
ving the name of either male or female student. 

If you wish your mind to be enriched 
with those departments of literature which will 
qualify you for the companionship of the intelli- 
gent and for usefulness in your allotted sphere, 
you must give very diligent attention to the 
exercises of school. There is a well-known rhyme, 
commonly chaunted by the little vocalists at 
infant schools— =-" If at first you don't succeed 
— try — try again," which embodies a very impor- 
tant lesson. Whether you are studying French, 
drawing, grammar, or needlework, the great 
secret of your success is contained in that one 
word — ^perseverance. What should hinder you 
from surmounting obstacles that other girls have 
triumphed over before you ? Go on with unaba- 
ted determination and energy and the victory is 
yours. Persevere ! 

Take care of being agitated when lit- 
tle difficulties arise in the course of your studies. 
Some young ladies manifest every symptom of 
impatience on such occasions. Instead of duly 
struggling with the subject, they either have re- 
course to the aid of a superior schoolmate, or 
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in the plenitude of intellectual cowaidice give 
it up altogether. Such conduct is totally unbe- 
fitting the character of young ladies who are 
desirous to excel. Instead of uttering any admo- 
nition of ray own, I shall furnish you with the 
words of that memorable answer which Sir Isaac 
Newton gave to the illustrious foreigner, who 
complimented him on the greatness of his genius 
and the wonderful extent of his discoveries, " In- 
deed Sir, you are in a mistake on both points ; — 
the objects are indeed vast and magnificent, and 
therefore I made a choice fortunate for my repu- 
tation ; but they are comprehensible by the most 
ordinary genius if he will take my method, never 
to hurry. If I have any advantage over other 
naturalists, it is only in a more patient thinking^ 
in which I perhaps exceed many of them. To 
this I am indebted for my sticcessJ* 

Your attention should be tenaciously 
fixed upon the subject you are learning. This is 
a most important habit to acquire in youth. When 
a girl sits down to prepare a lesson, hundreds of 
intrusive thoughts will force themselves on her 
notice if she do not order them away. They may 
seem reluctant to depart, but it is the girl's own 
fault. Perhaps they are ideas more engaging 
than the lesson she is carelessly conning, and she 
feels a sweet inclination to dwell on them, " just 
for one moment," to the great injustice of the lesson 
which demands her sole attention. How many 
a school task has been ill-committed to memory 
— ^how many an exercise has been erroneously 
performed — in consequence of these tormentingly 
obtrusive thoughts, which will force themselves 
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on the devoted notice of poor young ladies ! The 
memory will reproduce images of by-gone scenes, 
by-gone interviews, by-gone conversations, and 
by-gone amusements ! It would seem as if all the 
powers of the mind had conspired to divert the 
poor girl's attention from the one thing needful ! 
Amid such bewildering influences, how is she to 
act ? She has only to order them away. Every 
one has got a will that has complete control over 
the faculties of the mind and heart. It is because 
she loves better to think about other things than 
the subject of her lesson that her attention is di- 
verted. Most of these wandering thoughts that 
we hear so much about come into the mind at 
the will's bidding ; and, be assured, at the man- 
date of the same high authority they will imme- 
diately depart. You must train your wills to 
act with decision and earnestness. There is no 
surer mark of genius than the habit of giving 
intense, undivided attention to a given subject. 
The reason why some men have excelled so much 
in literary exertions, is the ability they possess of 
holding a subject in the mind, by the power of 
attention, until they have examined it in all its 
bearings. You will find that an object brightens 
the longer we look at it with our bodily eyes. It 
seems dearer and clearer, while those around it 
gradually become more dim. It is just the same 
with arithmetic or any other object of study ; the 
more attentively you regard it with your mental 
eyes, the more rapidly will all obscurity vanish 
and the more clearly will its nature and its beauty 
be perceived. Learn to be attentive. Whether you 
be at play, at work, or at school, habituate your- 

» E5 
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self to give each pursuit your absorbed and com- 
plete attention. And, though I am digressing 
from the topic on which I am now writing, let 
me add, when you are engaged in the solemn 
service of God's sanctuary, never harbour for a 
moment one foreign idea that may flit across the 
chamber of your mind, but command it firmly 
and instantaneously to make its departure. Your 
success in learning depends materially upon the 
early vigilant pains you take in training the 
faculty of attention to perform its functions con- 
stantly and aright. 

Never be afraid of what is sometimes 
designated masculine literature, such as the clas- 
sics and the mathematics, if you be favored with 
an opportunity of pursuing such studies. In all 
these matters you must be guided by the wishes 
of your parents and teachers and other existing 
circumstances. But if you have the means, the 
inclination and the ability— and it has been re- 
peatedly proved that female minds are capable of 
reaching high proficiency in the abstruse sciences 
— the acquisition will be preciously valuable to 
you through life. 

Make it a rule from which you never 
depart, that every subject of study will be under- 
stood before you abandon its investigation. What 
is learned imperfectly obtains but a very feeble 
hold on the mind, and is seldom available for any 
useful purpose in after life. "Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might," is 
an advice that ought to be written in letters of 
gold. By a very slight verbal alteration it may 
be rendered applicable in the present instance, — 
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Whatsoever thj understanding findeth to learn, 
learn it with all thy might. One lesson thorough- 
ly studied and digested is worth twenty conned 
over cursorily and inattentively. Endeavour to 
familiarize your mind with the subject in all its 
ramifications and bearings. 

Hitherto I have dwelt more on the 
difficulties — the thorns and briars, which every one 
who is determined to progress in useful learning 
will have to encounter. For without much self- 
denial, industry, patience, courage, and perseve- 
rance, it is impossible to rise much above medio- 
crity in those studies suitable to the condition and 
circumstances of young ladies of the present day. 
The education now given to children at National, 
British, and other public charity schools would 
have been considered sufficiently liberal for the 
middle and upper classes in the times of our great- 
grandmothers. If you desire to keep pace with 
the growing intelligence of the age, you must be 
prepared to go through a long and laborious course 
of study, so that you may adorn or even occupy 
usefully the spheres of life in which Providence 
may respectively place you. But learning is not 
a process of unmixed toil. It has its pleasures. 
If it have bitters it has also its sweets. If sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness sometimes rest upon it, 
at other times a meridian sun pours upon it a 
whole flood of light. If it have its uncertainties, 
it has also its realities. Hundreds of learned men 
study for the pleasure they derive from it. "Were 
it not that the very path of knowledge was delight- 
ful, great and distinguished men would probably 
never have reached the consummation of disco- 
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very that crowned their fame. Suppose you walk 
out into the country some holiday afternoon to 
enjoy the healthy breezes of a pure atmosphere. 
There is a lofty eminence from which, if you will 
take the trouble to ascend, you may have a splen- 
did view of the surrounding country. Unable to 
resist the temptation, you are soon off on your 
climbing expedition, full of glee and hope. Every 
now and then you are compelled to rest your 
fatigued limbs ; but you forget your toil and in- 
convenience as the lovely prospect opens to your 
delighted eyes. As you near the summit of the 
mountain, your young hearts glow with delight 
that you have almost completed your undertaking. 
A few steps more, — and your eager anticipations 
terminate in an ecstasy of fruition! Who can 
describe your emotions when you have just reach- 
ed the mountain top and the landscape, as sublime 
as it is extensive, first opens to your delighted 
vision ! Oh what a magnificent spectacle ! With 
what lofty dignity do you look down from this 
proud eminence upon those who are below ! The 
very act of climbing this high hill was, in spite of 
all its steepness and ruggedness, full of pleasure 
to you. Every succeeding step produced a fresh 
gratification ; but it was when you finished your 
ascent and had gained the utmost height that your 
happiness was completed. 

You will find it much the same in 
the acquisition of every useful branch of know- 
ledge. However slow and tardy the process, 
every fresh advance is accompanied with enjoy- 
ment more or less, and your pleasure increases as 
you proceed. Every obstacle you brave nerves 
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you for coming trials. There is a delight in the 
very exercise of the mental faculties. You have, 
I am sure, often experienced the force of the 
illustration. But the chief joy awaits you at the 
termination, or at the summit, when you have 
gained possession of the science or art and can 
look down with a sort of stately consequence on 
the poor girls below, who have to ascend the same 
tedious mfficult steps before they can possibly 
reach the proficiency over which you are rejoicing. 
You can now read and write and cipher, and per- 
haps draw or paint well. The competency you 
are conscious of possessing in these respects is 
ample compensation for all the patience and pains 
you had to expend. But a retrospective glance 
at the days of your early assiduity will brmg to 
your memory a whole host of happy circumstan- 
ces that made your learning delightful. You may 
not often indulge in such reminiscences. If you 
do, you will be prepared to coincide with me in 
asserting, that, on whatever study you enter, if 
prosecuted rationally and attentively, there will 
be pleasures arising at every successive stage, 
not so exquisite as when you have gained the 
summit and can command a view of the surroun- 
ding scenery, but sufficient to cheer you on to 
the " final landing-place." There is great plea- 
sure in the acquisition, though not quite so great 
as in the possession of knowledge. 

In reading be very careful in the 
selection of books. There never was a time when 
the literature of this country was so copious. The 
press teems with works of sterling merit, as well 
as with works of a most pernicious tendency. To 
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read the one-twentieth part of even good and 
useful books, would be impossible. Hence the 
necessity of careful discrimination. Be guided by 
the advice of your more experienced guardians 
and friends. Bead slowly and attentively. Take 
care of contenting yourself with the sound and 
appearance of the words, but allow the ideas of 
every page you read to obtain a proper lodgement 
in your minds, so that by due assimilation, they 
may become your own property, And promotive 
of your intellectual health and strength. 



CHAP. VII. 

SOCIETY. 

PART I. 

In a few years you will have to bid adieu to 
school with all its pleasures and its sorrows, in 
order to act your parts on the great theatre of 
life. Most girls naturally look forward with fond 
anticipations to the period when they are to be 
emancipated from the trammels of school and 
to return to enjoy the less constrained freedom of 
their parents' abode. And they have reason to 
feel overjoyed and delighted if they have duly 
improved their time ; — S that disciplme, which to 
many is so irksome, has exerted its desired influ- 
ence upon their dispositions and tempers ; — if they 
have returned with their understandings cultivated 
and enriched, and their whole intercourse and 
behaviour reflecting with a modest lustre those 
refined accomplishments which most adorn the 
female character. If, like our amiable ancestor — 
the fairest of all her children — " grace was in all 
their steps, heaven in their eyes ; in all their ac- 
tions dignity and love," — ^then, certainly, their 
return home would be one of the most joyous 
events of existence. For, however happy you may 
be at school, it is a place of discipline, of prepara- 
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tion, and of labour. The exertion and the re- 
straint are unavoidable ; but it is in after life you 
experience the advantages of such early stringen- 
cies and regulations. On the whole, your de- 
parture from school is a very critical and important 
juncture in your personal history. You have fin- 
ished your education at school, but you are about 
to commence a higher course of practical education 
at home. And as you can know but compara- 
tively little about the great world on which you 
are now entering, and as T trust you will always 
listen to the information and suggestions of your 
more experienced seniors, I have thought it my 
duty to embody, in this concluding chapter, a few 
timely monitions which, if carefully observed, may 
save you from many of the evils and perils that, 
in the case of other young ladies, have produced 
such disastrous consequences. 

Do not suppose that the circumstance 
of your having attended a fashionable school will 
be a passport to the favor of society. If you do 
ou will be deceived. It is not what you have 
lad the means of learning, but what you have 
really acquired, that will be the criterion of your 
intellectual respectability among all who are in- 
telligent and sensible. You will therefore soon 
discover the necessity of continuing your studies. 
Read useful books, and read with attention ; for 
the most successful scholar has but commenced 
her career in the boundless field of knowledge. 

I need not admonish you respecting 
the value of time. We have much to do in a 
very brief period. Every moment bears on its 
wing an account of the manner in which it has 
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been employed; and this very consideration should 
incite us to constant diligence. A popular writer 
remarks on the flight of time — 

'Tis a mistake — ^time flies not, 

He only hovers on the wing, 

Once bom, the moment dies not — 

'Tis an immortal thing. 

While all is change beneath the sky, 

'Tis time stands still, and we that fly. 

All wise persons make a division of time, allotting 
to each hour its particular duty. This promotes 
order. If you adopt this judicious method you 
must act according to circumstances. Let study, 
recreation, and domestic duty have each its as- 
signed period. The morning is the time for literary 
pursuits; for then the mental energies are invi- 
gorated and freshened by the night's repose. But 
you must make such arrangement as will be most 
suitable. Be careful, when you have deliberately 
sketched out a plan of procedure, never to infringe 
upon its regulations, except in cases of pure emer- 

fency. Save the minutes, and by sucn rules the 
ours will take care of themselves. 

Some young ladies keep a private 
record of their little transactions, the strange 
occurrences that may have taken place, and the in- 
formation they may have gained upon some inter- 
esting subject throughout the course of the day. 
This is an excellent method, and cannot be too 
strongly recommended. You must however be 
careful not to fill it up with simple unimportant 
observations not worth remembermg, 



"Got up this morning at 7. — Made a good 
breakfast. — Had a ride with father to the comitry. The 

F 
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scenery was beautifdl. — Returned home to an early dinner. 
The ride gave me a fine appetite. — In the afternoon con- 
versed with Fanny Smith. She is such a lively girl. — In 
the evening I had a long walk with brother and sister. I 
came home so tired, I am sure I shall sleep very soundly 
to night. 

Now in all that is recorded of this day's proceed- 
ings there is nothing but what is purely common- 
place. Not one single idea deserves insertion in a 
young lady's diary. We shall suppose the sister 
of this girl makes a few memoranda, which we 
shall quote by way of contrast : — 

" Elnowing how precious are the hours of morn- 
ing, I had resolved to be up at 6. — Succeeded. Hope to 
persevere. — Committed to memory that beautiful hymn of 
Milton's — " These be thy glorious works, Parent of good V 
<&c.— The sentiments are so good and lofty I hope I shall 
not forget them. — Fanny Smith called. Conversed earnestly 
with her on several important subjects. Grieved to see such 
an amiable girl so very thoughtless and giddy. Hope sister 
will not be infected by her frivolity. — News came that there 
has been a revolution in France and that the King has had 
to fly. I pity the Queen. Perhaps King Louis Phillipe had 
some bad qualities. But the Queen and he are getting old 
and we should always treat age with respect.^ — Our clergy- 
man gave me a valuable advice to day, *' In every thing 
give thanks," — Read 27 pages in — — 's natural history. 
The sagacity of some animals is surprising. — Evening 
scripture lessons : Daniel iii, about Nebuchadnezzar's gold- 
en image, and St. John's gospel xiv, that sweet chapter 
begining with " Let not your hearts be troubled," <fec. 

These ideas are all worth recollecting 
—and ought to be registered in such a journal. 
You never peruse a good book from which you 
may not extract some precious truths. Now, lest 
any of these original beauties should be lost, 
transcribe them in some brief form in your diary. 
This very exercise will tend to deepen the impres- 
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sion and to fix more firmly in jour mind the 
knowledge jou wish to retain and possess. Events 
are frequently occurring, both as respects yourself, 
your family, and the world at large, that you 
will do well to insert in some brief intelligible 
form. It will afford you immense gratification 
in after years to inspect such a document. One 
recorded circumstance will awaken a whole host 
of early associations that the memory had long 
since become impotent to produce. Many young 
ladies let trifling obstacles hinder them for a few 
days firom making any memoranda of engagements 
or passing events. They become disheartened at 
the omissions which forgetfulness or pressing busi- 
ness occasioned, and for want of vigorous perse- 
verance they lose all the pleasures and benefits 
which they mi^ht have derived from a regular 
diary. They ultmiately give up the task. If you 
will only watch yourselves attentively and not get 
behind-hand in the matter, you ynH find that a 
regular description of the scenes you vdtness and a 
narrative of the most important facts you disco ver» 
will not only be a very agreeable duty, but will in 
a very great degree promote your mental improve- 
ment. The practice in composition is not the 
least benefit that will accrue from such a journal. 
There are but few young ladies who 
are not fond of conversing widi their acquaint- 
ances, either face to face or by written commu- 
nication; for letter writing is only the act of 
conveying interchanges of thought and sentiment 
through a visible medium. The phraseology in 
either case, whether written or spoken, ought to be 
simple and elegant. Accustom yourselves to a 
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plain and familiar mode of expression when you 
correspond with your young friends. Take care 
of indulging in too romantic a style. This is very 
natural when young persons of warm and ex- 
uberant feelings write to very dear acquaintances. 
Every epithet that is hyperbolical and extravagant 
is pressed into service. It is no matter how mean- 
ingless or inappropriate such terms may be if they 
oiuy help to give a colouring to their expressions 
of excessive affection. Think how some of these 
high- wrought sentimental epistles would read after 
the lapse of a dozen or even half a dozen years. 
By all means express your feelings of respect and 
affection for your friends in every ligitimate, pro- 
per way. A letter without sentiment would be a 
very calculating and ins^mate document, and 
more like the correspondence of men of business 
than of young ladies full of kindness and happy 
feeling. These are the extremes I wish you to 
steer clear of. If you are gifted with an ardent 
imagination there is no time when it is more likely 
to expand its wings and attempt to soar. '' The 
tissue of thought will then be marked with much 
superfluous embroidery." Your phraseology will 
become too fulsome, florid, and luxuriant. You 
must check the flight of this roving faculty. 
Submit your compositions to some senior friends 
and request them to lop off all redundancies of 
expression, point out superfluous ornaments, and 
prepare your effusions for the inspection of sedate 
ana sober intellects. The great charm of episto- 
lary writing is simplicity. If you be careful not 
to employ many fantastic decorations and to re- 
press ^'imagination's airy wing," at least until 
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that bright auxiliary of the understanding has 
been trained to know its place and duty, you will 
soon be able to express your thoughts in the fewest 
possible words, arranged in the nappiest manner. 
This is the perfection of writing. Time will 
correct and improve your style, and enable you 
to introduce into your letters all the graces of 
language, all the brisk sallies of thought and lively 
expressions of feeling, without any of that ex- 
uberant afflorescence which so often requires to be 
pruned away. I have been rather prolix on this 
point of letter writing, because I consider it to 
be of great importance. 

The remarks I made on conversation 
in another chapter will render more than a few 
words here unnecessary. It would be impossible 
to lay down any precise rules when to speak and 
when to be silent. Your own politeness and good 
sense will determine this. There are times when 
you cannot be too reserved or silent in company, 
and when your attempt to make an observation 
would be construed into impertinence. There are 
other occasions when it becomes your duty to pro- 
mote the happiness of your friends, especially 
when in youthful society. Silence would then be 
incompatible with that respectful attention and 
sincere desire to please and oblige which pervades 
all well-bred company. The foundation of all 
good manners is contained in the scriptural in- 
junction— <" In honour preferring one another." 
Politeness is, in a few words, an earnest desire and 
endeavour to promote the happiness of others, even 
at the expense of our own. This principle we often 
see exemplified among the poor and the illiterate. 

r5 
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With you the conrtesies of life haye been cultiyated 
and practised until thej influence eyerj thing you 
do and say. Your elegance of manners gives, or 
ought to give, a charm to every look, every motion, 
every sentence you utter. If you have attended 
to your instructions and examples at home and at 
school, your modest dignity and humble cheerful- 
ness will always suggest to you when to speak and 
when to be suent. When it becomes necessary 
for you to join in the conversation, take care of 
losing that retiring delicacy and reserve which is 
one of the principal graces in the female charac- 
ter. However capable you may be of uttering 
bright and witty sentences that may sometimes 
elicit applause, the more sparing you are of any- 
thing like intellectual display, you will be the 
more loved and respected. If the conduct or 
character of some absent person should be discus- 
sed, shew the utmost tenderness for their imper- 
fections. Take care of saying any thing that 
would excite in the breast of another an unpleasant 
emotion. "Let your words be few and well 
chosen." If you be only a listener, remember 
Cicero says, "there is an eloquence in silence." 
Not the silence of listless ignorance or indiscrimi- 
nate attention, but the silence of an intelligent 
countenance which shews a lively interest in the 
subject and encourages its discussion. The smile 
of a fine, well-bred woman has an influence over 
a whole company. Even a plain countenance 
when irradiated with smiles, the sunshine of the 
heart, becomes fair and beautiful, and breathes 
forth a silent but spirit-stiring approval which is 
universally understood. 
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In the chapter on schoolmates I yen- 
tured to hope that you will always welcome re- 
ligious topics when introduced in your presence. 
Be ready, when necessary, to avow your christian 
principles, and if required, modestly and firmly 
to defend them. Be not afiraid on such occasions 
to use plain scriptural language. A popular 
writer — Mrs. Hannah More — ^mentions a class of 
individuals who study £[ishionble circumlocutions 
to avoid names and things on which our salvation 
hangs. Their refined ears revolt at the New Tes- 
tament nomenclature. For the unadorned name 
of Christ they say " the author of Christianity," 
" the founder of our religion." They disapprove 
of "vice and crime," but the word sin sounds 
fanatical. They have no objection to " morality," 
but do not relish the word "holiness" — the only 
morality of a christian. They speak of " reforma- 
tion and amendment" as very excellent things, 
but consider "change of heart" and " conversion" 
as very puritanical expressions. In short, their 
reli^on is vague and undefined, wanting the ^and 
fundamental articles. I trust you wiU be Bible 
christians. Cultivate a taste for scriptural phrase- 
ology, and in every company exhibit the deepest 
veneration for reHgion. Whenever ridicule or 
raillery against hunible piety is observed, it may 
be necessary for you to administer a modest and 
spirited rebuke. If so, let it be well-timed, gentle, 
fom, and fearless. When in the society of con- 
genial spirits, whose religious sentiments coincide 
with your own, you may converse with the ut- 
most freedom. Cowper says,— 
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Bat conyersation, choose what theme we may, 
And chiefly when religion leads the way, 
Shoald flow like waters alter summer showers ; 
Not as if raised by mere mechanic powers. 
The song of Zion is a tasteless thing, 
Unless, when rising on a joyful wing. 
The soul can mix with the celestial oands 
And give the strain the compass it demands. 

In all jour intercourse with society 
beware of makinj? the slightest departure from 
truth. I am far &om insinuating that anj of mj 
readers would be guilty of uttering an intentionid 
falsehood. But there are some amiable people of 
liyely imaginations who give such excessiye co- 
louring to every circumstance they narrate that 
they make it appear entirely di£ferent to what it 
really is. An erent somewhat strange by going 
through their hands becomes awful or horrible. 
A good action is over-rated ; a bad one made a 
thousand times worse. If they commend, they 
rise into high encomiums of flatteir ; if ihey cen- 
sure, especially if the individual be absent they 
sink into calumn/ and detraction. Take care 
therefore of acquiring a habit of exaggeration. It 
will soon be discovered, and your veracity will 
be doubted. Be familiar and afiBstble— indulge in 
innocent witticisms and pleasantries — ^make others 
as happy as you can — but deception under every 
aspect totally discard from your conversation. 



CHAP. VIII. 

SOCIETY. 

PART II. 

Some young ladies of warm temperament are not 
sufficientlj careful in watching and repressing the 
first risings of anger, resentment, or any of those 
disagreeable humours which disturb the quiet of 
many a household. How common is the obser- 
yation — "She is a very nice kind-hearted girl, 
but she is so yery passionate." It is a shame for 
any young lady endowed with understanding to 

fiye cause for such a remark to be made about 
er. The Almighty, if we seek His grace, will 
aid us in the subjugation of every evil disposition. 
But He has given us a free will, without whose 
sanction, not a wicked emotion can arise, not a 
wicked thought can be harboured, nor a wicked 
action performed ; and it would be mockery to 
petition our Heavenly Preserver for assistance 
while we are not using every means placed within 
our disposal for the suppression of such forbidden 
feelings. Whenever you find yourselves unduly 
excited, have the courage to use a little reflection. 
Examine dispassionate^ the circumstance which 
has caused your agitation, and look at all its ac- 
companiments in a rational point of view. Have 
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you been offended? Ascertain whether the of- 
fence was intended — whether it has not arisen 
either firom ignorance or some blind impulse — 
and whether it really injures you. Do you feel 
anger or resentment ? Reflect whether the indi- 
vidual who has excited your indignation has not 
many times befriended you, or whether she may 
not have many amiable traits in her character, 
and your exasperation may be changed into grati- 
tude. Instead of brooding over the provocations 
you may have received, think whether you may 
not have given others equal cause for resentment. 
If after sdl you come to the conclusion that you 
have been very shamefully treated, remember 
that the noblest trait in the human character is 
forgiveness of injuries, and that it is one of the 
express conditions upon which we are promised 
forgiveness from God. " Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us" is a 
petition which I hope you offer up every day with 
true sincerity. And that prayer embodies a prin- 
ciple which should influence all your dierpositions 
and actions. Endeavour to bridle ana control 
your tempers. There is nothing more unamiable, 
I wish I could say more uncommon, than to see 
one of those passionate girls flaimting through the 
house with a storm gathering upon her brow, and 
sometimes discharging her ire upon the innocent 
doors, or books, or tables, or gowns, or looking- 
glasses, or whatever other inanimate objects may 
come in her way ! How truly ridiculous. Ana 
all for want of a little reflection in the early stage 
of the excitement. At the same time that you 
maintain your proper dignity and shew a calm 
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and womanlj sense of treatment that is unbecom- 
ing or improper, do not forget that the graces of 
humility, gentleness, modesty, meekness, and pa- 
tience, constitute woman's peculiar charms. The 
most unlovely spectacle in the world is a lady in 
a fit of violent anger, and her fine face soured in- 
to a look of misanthropy. Remember that youth 
is the season for regulating the tempers and emo- 
tions. 

However elegant and accomplished 
you may become in your manners and behaviour, 
never deem it beneath your dignity to devote a 
large share of your attention to domestic pursuits. 
Tlus is essentially a woman's province. In this 
therefore as well as in every ouier department of 
life, the strictest economy should be observed. 
You cannot begin too early. Having ascertained 
the amount of your pocket-money and other fi- 
nances, it will be easy for you to regulate your 
expenses accordingly. Keep an exact account of 
your income and outlayings. If you should ever 
be a wife, a mother, or a housekeeper, you will be 
all the better qualified for the office. By this 
means you will learn how much you will have to 
bestow on purposes of charity and of pleasure. 
If it were not for the insatiable cravings of arti- 
ficial desire our wants would be easily supplied. 
Nature furnishes us daily with the choicest luxu- 
ries; but our demands are forced, costly, and 
unnatural. In our amusements we are not con- 
tented with those cheap and healthy recreations 
that are available to all, that invigorate our 
frames, animate our spirits, and grati^ our feel- 
ings. These are too simple and common-place. 
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The concert, the ball-room, or the theatre, present 
to us charms which we cannot discover in the 
green fields, the woods, the gardens, and nature's 
wide domains. It is not mj proyince to discuss 
the propriety of such places of amusement. I 
only regret that we do not sufficiently value those 
pleasure grounds which nature has thrown open, 
where we may enioy ourselves with unrestramed 
freedom. If you have learned to deny yourselves 
forbidden recreations, you will have gone some 
way towards allaying a thirst for excessive fineiy. 
This is one of the most powerful evik that 
beset our sex. Young and old, rich and poor, 
with some honorable exceptions, are all alike 
in their love of personal ornament and external 
show. The love of dress is natural. I am far 
from underrating the propriety of endeavouring to 
set off your persons to the best advantage. It is 
a duty you owe yourselves and society to appear 
in habiuments suited to your rank and station; 
and that not merely on public occasions but at all 
times. There is an elegant simplicity which, if 
duly observed, would save you alike from vain 
extravagance on the one hand, and sheer sloven- 
liness on the other. Let good sense and good 
taste influence your expenses in this particular. 
Bear in mind that a woman's charms never appear 
to greater advantage than when she seems to con- 
ceid them from the public gaze. Modesty, hu- 
mility, prudence, and charity, will severally and 
unitedly suggest an easy, natural, elegant, and 
apparently unstudied, mode of dress. You will 
thus avoid that expensive glitter and gaudy dis- 
play which intoxicate too many both of the titled 
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and the vulgar. You will not only increase your 
own personal attractions at the same time, hut, hy 
the diminution of your expenditure, you will be 
enabled to indulge more fully your feelings of 
enlarged benevolence. 

In the distribution of alms it is neces- 
sary to exercise great care and discrimination. 
Large sums may soon be given away uselessly, 
nay, injuriously. Whatever amount you are able 
to appropriate to purposes of charity ought to be 
expended on deserving objects. A yoimg lady of 
lively sympathies may very easily be deceived by 
feigned distress. Impostors in the mendicant line 
very much abound in this country. Your parents 
ana elder friends will aid you in exercising the 
proper caution. Avoid as much as possible all 
show and ostentation. We hear of ladies becom- 
ing subscribers to ^' distressed needlewomen" and 
other female-protecting societies, and yet, when- 
ever there is some excitmg assembly or fashionable 
stir, compelling poor dress-makers to stitch away 
the entire sabbath ! Be like those who ^' do 
good by stealth, and blush to find it fame." 
You cannot be charitable without receiving a 
reward. The consciousness of having fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, or of having in the 
slightest degree consoled the unhappy, will pro- 
duce a compensating glow of satisfaction. You 
have the expression of a grateful heart, and you 
are almost certain to leave behind you ^' a name 
that will scent like a rose when you .are dead." 
There is sometimes an immediate recompense 
to an act of kindness. I might relate many 
instances. You know of many yourselves. Let 
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one suffice. — A few evenings before the fatal 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, several young 
ladies belonging to a school in Paris were taking 
a walk in a part of the town where there were 
sentinels placed. It is well known that when a 
soldier is on guard he must not leave his post un- 
til another soldier comes and takes his place. As 
these young ladies passed him, one of the soldiers 
besought them to have the charity to bring him a 
little water, adding that he was very ill and it 
was as much as his life was worth to go and fetch 
it himself. They walked on much offended at 
the man's presumption in speaking to them, — all 
but one, a young Englishwoman, who had been 
sent there to be educated. Her compassion 
was excited, and leaving her party she procured 
some water and brought it to the soldier. He re- 
quested her name and place of abode, which she 
told him. When she rejoined her companions 
some blamed and others ridiculed her attention to 
a common soldier. But they soon had reason to 
lament that they had not been equally compassion- 
ate; for the gratefiil soldier contrived on the night 
of the massacre to save this young Englishwoman, 
while all the other inhabitants of the house she 
dwelt in were killed ! We should never be afraid 
of being thought singular while in the path of duty 
or in doing good. There are many other means of 
shewing commiseration than by giving money. 
Unless you possessed immense stores of wealth, 
like Baron Rothschild or Miss Burdett Coutts, 
your pecuniary means would go but a short way 
in mitigating the extensive pauperism of this 
coimtry. You can visit the sick and the afflicted 
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in their habitations, and, even if you have no 
wordly goods to share with them, you can ad- 
minister the balm of soothing tenderness. If you 
can perform no generous deed, you can oflFer them 
the sympathies of a compassionate heart, from 
which all generous deeds now. And this to most 
sufferers will impart a sweeter consolation than the 
most liberal donation. In your intercourse with 
the afflicted you will soon discover that the balsam 
of genuine pity, flowing from a tender heart, and 
the rays of sensibility, beaming from an expres- 
sive countenance, are often more effectual in allay- 
ing human misery than any gift or service you 
could render. 

^ A young lady who has the moral 
courage to visit the hovels of indigence requires a 
degree of hardihood and determination. In many 
cases she will find a host of revolting circumstan- 
ces, both of a physical and moral kind, surroun- 
ding the distress she is solicitous to assuage. 
Filth, disease, ingratitude, and other discourage- 
ments, must be expected to arrest the eye. If 
you ever read the life of that good lady Mrs. Fry, 
or of the philanthropist Howard, or the biogra- 
phy of any of those good men and women who, 
copying the example of their Divine Master, 
went about doing good, you will learn the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter in their labours of love. 
If you be animated by the same spirit, you will 
triumph over all these obstacles. There are some 
tender sentimentalists among our sex, who rea- 
dily melt at the tale of fictitious woe when related 
by a fashionable novel writer, but would turn 
away in utter disgust from the exhibitions of real 
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misery which daily arrest the attention of the 
practically beneyolent. "Be ye not like unto 
them." If you are actuated by a sense of duty, 
howeyer disagreeable may be the accompaniments 
of that poyerty, sickness, or misery, you haye it 
in your power to relieye, they will neither damp 
your sympathy or proyoke your ayersion. You 
will act the part of the good Samaritan. 

In your excursions among thepoor, 
you will see a yast amount of ignorance. When- 
eyer you have opportunity, impress upon the pa- 
rents and upon the children themselyes the advan- 
tage of instruction, and induce their attendance, 
if possible, at the Sunday or daily schools with 
which you may be most familiarly connected. 
You will thus shew your thankful appreciation of 
those benefits which have been comerred upon 
yourselves. Let me assure you, that if you are 
impelled by motives of piety and virtue, you will 
find no pleasures so sublime or so exquisite as 
those arising from the pursuits of benevolence. 

Trae charity, a plant divinely nnrsed, 
Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 
Thrives against hope, and in the rudest scene : 
Storms but enliven its unfading green : 
Exuberant is the the shadow it supplies. 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies. 

There is one other point, and one of 
no small moment, upon which I must briefly ad- 
dress you. That is your company. The respecta- 
bility of a young lady is often estimated by the 
character of her associates. It is not always a 
true criterion; but we cannot control public 
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opinion or prescribe rules for its guidance. And 
however pious and charitable you may be in all 
your motives and actions, it is a duty you owe to 
yourself and society to endeavour to escape the 
world s censuie and to secure a fair reputation. 
Never sacrifice the approval of a good conscience 
to obtain such favour; but, whenever you can 
preserve a good name without departing from the 
paths of rectitude, you are called upon to make 
the eflFort. Femjde purity and innocence is sul- 
lied by the very breath of slander. Malicious 
exaggerations sometimes create a prejudice a- 
gainst a young lady that requires many years 
to live down. I should therefore recommend 
that, in the choice of companions, as well as 
in other particulars, you will consider your- 
selves in some degree amenable to the world's 
opinion, and especially to that of the wise and 
good. Do not enter into very intimate acquaint- 
anceship too hastily. Your refined manners will 
enable you to exchange the amenities and affa- 
bilities of society without restriction, but a warm 
attachment when misplaced cannot be broken off 
without a degree of unhappiness. It is easier not 
to yield to impulse than having yielded to retract. 
Study human character. In the present age there 
is a great deal of hypocrisy. The real character 
of a large portion of society is disguised from 
common observers. If you cannot penetrate 
through the mask which covers the natural dispo- 
sitions of those around you, always be ready to 
seek the counsel of age and experience ; for in 
the warmth of your feelings you may fall into 
intimacies which must soon be discontinued. 
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Hence the necessity of great caution and discrimi- 
nation. The following hints may be beneficial. 

Never confide your secrets, or any of 
your important intentions to senrants. This is 
too common with even sensible young ladies. 
Treat them with the utmost kindness : do all in 
your power to promote their comfort. But if 
you make them the receivers of your confidential 
communications, you not only degrade yourselves, 
but, by placing them on an equsdity, you adopt 
the very likeliest means to make them lose their 
situations. 

Avoid intimacy with the gay and the 
frivolous. Their conversation will not suit you. 
The topics on which they most delight to dwell 
are, balls, theatres, concerts, ribbons, flowers, fear- 
thers, dresses, partners, rivals, and all the accom- 
paniments of vain amusement. There is danger 
of being infected with their light and trifling 
spirit. 

Take care of those who cannot con- 
verse with you many seconds without, either 
directly or indirectly, animadverting on the con- 
duct of some young lady in the neighbourhood, 
intimating of course that the information is im- 
parted to you in honorable secrecy! Remember 
your own character will not be spared when there 
is opportunity. 

Do not prefer those who make the 
largest professions — who indulge in the wildest 
and most romantic strains of attachment — ^who 
in their intercourse, both social and epistolary, 
will not deign to employ a word that is not hyper- 
bolical, nor a sentiment that is not extravagant. 
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— who designate solid, rational friendship as a 
cold and calculating thing and totally unworthy 
of all who possess warm hearts. Be assured the 
affections of such a girl will soon shew signs of 
unsteadiness. 

There is a class of young ladies that 
may be placed in the list of those whom you are 
to avoid. Their chief characteristic is affectation. 
They never appear what they are. Like the 
chameleon, they are constantly changing their 
hue. If they observe any traits, however absurd, 
in the behaviour of some fine lady of high rank, 
these qualities, by the power of imitation, are 
instantly incorporated with their own conduct. 
Thus at one time they can look unmoved upon a 
scene of cruelty and suffering; at another time 
the death of a butterfly will overpower them with 
a flood of tenderness. Yesterday they were af- 
frighted at the buzzing of an insect; to-day a thun- 
derstorm produces no excitement or alarm. To-day 
they are all cheerfulness ; to-morrow they may be 
all melancholy : they offend you at one time by 
their talkativeness, at another by their taciturnity. 
Sometimes they are bold and womanly, sometimes 
delicately timid; now susceptible of the finest 
emotions, now void of feeling and sentiment. Thus 
they alternate. In dress you may see great finery 
at one time and extreme untidiness at another. 
Even religion is not exempted from their ever- 
varying character. They ridicule or venerate piety 
from the very same motives that influence all their 
proceedings. Be friendly with such young people 
if you wish, but they are totally unqualified for 
intimate companionship. 
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Some young ladies are yery obstinate 
and self-willed. When once an impression is 
made on their minds it seems inefiaceable. To 
their own ideas they cling with great tenacity. 
They will not listen to reason. It you convince 
them by the force of armiment, you convince 
them " against their will/ They are self-opini- 
onated. They want that sweet pliableness of 
disposition, that amiable openness to conviction, 
which constitute many of the charms of social 
intercourse. Thouffh they may possess great bril- 
liancy of parts, and may be gifted in conversation, 
they are ineligible for acquaintances. 

It is not advisable for you to cultivate 
intimate friendship with those who are much be- 
neath you in station. Though, if you discover a 
similarity of sentiment, if you find virtue, sim- 
plicity, intelligence, and warm-heartedness in 
young ladies of lower rank, it almost seems a 
crime to allow worldly inferiority to operate as a 
barrier to the reciprocal endearments of fellow- 
ship. But very frequently, when intimacy is cul- 
tivated under such inequality of circumstance, 
much family inconvenience is occasioned. Be 
counselled in this matter by your parents and 
senior friends. 

Some young ladies are very ambitious 
to associate with the great and the noble of the 
land. This aspiring disposition ought to be held 
in check. I hope you have learned to estimate 
wealth and grandeur at their due value. It is 
certainly a privilege to be admitted into the so- 
ciety of high and distinguished families. It raises 
you in the eyes of others. It brings you often 
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into conyersation with the learned and virtuous 
who more in a high sphere ; and the intercourse 
cannot fail of exerting a refining influence on 
your own mind and manners. But, notwith- 
standing these and other advantages which may 
arise from mixing with your superiors, as far as 
close familiarity is concerned, you have as much 
reason to be cautious as with those whom you 
consider to belong to a lower grade. 

The uneducated, the vulgar, the proud, 
the vicious, the ill-tempered, the indolent, the 
satirical, and the irreligious, must all be placed 
upon my catalogue of negatives. 

I fear you will begin to imagine that 
I am opposed to intimate friendship altogether, 
or that 1 recommend objects of attachment that 
are impracticable to find. But that is not the 
drift of my suggestions. I consider it to be one 
of the greatest privileges in existence to have a 
few faithful, affectionate associates, to whom you 
may unreservedly and safely impart your thoughts 
and be sure of meeting with a responsive sympa- 
thy. Happily we live in an age when, amid the 
worlds wickedness and folly, society abounds 
with ladies adorned with the graces of piety and 
knowledge, and from whom you may select ac- 
quaintances to share your conversation in leisure, 
your confidence in retirement, and whose sweet 
companionship will at once double your enjoy- 
ments and divide your sorrows. Their minds 
may not be cast exactly in the same mould as 
your own, but if they evince an open and gener- 
ous affection, if they have a fair allotment of 
good sense and polished manners, and, above all, 
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if thev deriTC their chief sources of pleasure and 
their principles of conduct from the scriptures, 
you will only henefit by the variety. Be not 
afraid of modestly avowing that you are " a com- 
panion of all them that fear God and keep his 
precepts." Let these be your abiding sentiments. 
You will then be " a terror to evildoers and the 
praise of them that do well." By this means you 
will be saved from the contaminating society of 
many who would otherwise gain upon your sym- 
pathies and attachment. I have enumerated some 
of the characters that you must avoid in forming 
lasting friendships, — those that 1 recommend are 
all included among the intelligent and the virtu- 
ous. Specific directions on this head would be 
superfluous. You must exercise your own taste, 
subject to the judgement of your parents or elder 
friends. I should recommend your acquaintances 
to be older than yourselves; but if this plan were 
uniformly adopted, it would not accord!^with the 
mixed state of society. Both among your juniors 
and seniors you will be able to find eligible 
companions, young ladies of the sweetest dispo- 
sition and noblest principles. When you have 
selected friends, prize them. They are treasures. 
Never betray their confidence. Bear their bur- 
dens. If they err — for human nature is imper- 
fect — tell them of their faults or mistakes with 
affectionate gentleness. Let the very tone of your 
voice show an anxious, as well as a tender soli- 
citude for their welfare. Listen yourselves to 
timely reproof, even if not administered with the 
same meekness. Those are true friends who un- 
dauntedly warn us of danger, who condemn our 
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foibles, and point out to us the paths of rectitude. 
Beware of flattery on either sioe. It is the bane 
of all lasting attachments. In youth, when the 
affections are ardent, the delights of intimate 
friendship are exquisite. There is a freedom and 
a joyousness in the companionship of young hearts 
that words cannot describe. Ilow true are the 
lines of Blair, — 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society. 

In order to preserve in unabated warmth the love 
of your friends, it will be necessary for you to be 
on your guard. There will be circumstances 
constantly arising to test the fickleness and the 
strength of your affection. Jealousy, ingratitude, 
envy, coldness, and other feelings, have sometimes 
been produced by the most trivial occurrence. 
Mutual esteem has suffered a gradual declension 
and has often been displaced by mutual distrust 
and dislike. I feel it my duty to warn you against 
a breach of the laws of prudence which is often 
made. While you are careful never to allow your- 
selves to be the repositories of secrets which ought 
to be divulged and which conscience disapproves, 
be equally cautious lest, in the fulness of your 
candour and of your unbounded familiarity, you 
may commimicate not merely the confidential 
sentiments of others, but may give expression to 
some of those foolidi thoughts and inclinations 
that sometimes arise in the minds of lively girls, 
and which ought to be repressed and concealed 
rather than made the topic of conversation. The 
propriety of this remark you will experience after- 
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wards. But, with a few restrictions you may 
unreservedly unbosom your young thoughts and 
feelings to tried and trustworthy acquaintances; 
and, as I intimated before, you will find the ties 
of virtuous intelligent companionship becoming 
more and more durable, and the happiness of 
your mental and emotional interchanges increas- 
ing in exquisteness and intensity. The following 
lines will remind you that upon yourselves, as 
well as your friends, will depend the fidelity and 
permanency of your attachments. 

Who seels a friend should come disposed 
To exhibit, in full bloom disclosed, 

The graces and the beauties 
That form the character she seeks ; 
For 'tis a union that bespeaks 

Keciprocated duties. 

It would be inconsistent with the aim of the writer 
and would extend too widely the pages of this 
work to offer any observations upon that most 
important of all attachments, " conjugal friend- 
ship." To you such remarks would be premature. 
When you arrive at maturer age there are volumes 
written expressly upon the subject of marriage, 
some of which you may do well to peruse. 

But there is one whose society you 
must not imdervalue. Your company may be 
earnestly coveted by others. You may excel so 
much in music, singing, drawing, painting, conver- 
sation, politeness, in all the acquirements of art and 
endowments of nature, as to render your presence 
almost indispensable when young friends meet. 
And it is all very proper that you should gratify 
them by your company. But beware lest your 
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attention be thereby direrted from conversing with 
the friend to whom I am alluding. That friend 
is your individual selves. Be not afraid of com- 
muning with your own hearts. While you eagerly 
seek information on subjects of literature and 
science, and it is laudable of you to do so, how 
doubly anxious should you feel to understand the 
nature and workings of your own minds, which 
" shall flourish in immortal youth" when " know- 
ledge shall vanish away." How much is there to 
learn among the hidden principles within us. 
" Know yourselves" are two words full of awful 
significance. Self-examination is an important 
duty. Retire often from the busy bustling scenes 
of life and inspect faithfully, deeply, impartially, 
vigilantly the motives, intentions, thoughts, and 
feelings of the inmost recessess of your hearts. 
Frequent and thorough self-inspection is necessary 
for the soul's health. Let the scriptures be your 
guide in making these inward researches. Pray 
for Divine assistance. And try to make all your 
inner springs of action harmonize with the sug- 
gestions of the gospel. Become intimate with 
yourselves. You love yourselves best. There is 
a time approaching when you will be deserted by 
every human being. You must enter the dark 
valley of the shadow of death alone. It is to be 
hoped that you will be sustained and consoled by 
Heavenly influence at that serious juncture ; but 
old acquaintances can render you no succour in 
that trying emergency. " You must die alone.*' 
And your bliss throughout eternity will material' j 
depend on the degree in which you cultivated 
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self-companionship, and, under the divine hlessing, 
endeavoured to "work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling." 
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